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“OcToBER 8 (legislative day, OcToserR 1), 1951.—Ordered to be printed 


Mr. McCarran, from the Committee on the Judiciary, submitted 
the following 


REPORT 


[To accompany §. 1911] 


The Committee on the Judiciary, to which was referred the bill 
(S. 1911) for the relief of Michael David Liu, having considered the 
same, reports favorably thereon with an amendment in the nature of 
a substitute and recommends that the bill, as amended, do pass. 


AMENDMENT 


Strike all after the enacting clause and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: 

That notwithstanding the provisions of section 2 of the Act of December 17, 
1943, as amended (57 Stat. 601; 60 Stat. 975, 8 U. S. C. 212 (a)) Michael David 
Liu, alien minor unmarried son of Mrs. Gloria Yuen Liu, a United States citizen, 
may be admitted to the United States as a nonquota immigrant in accordance 
with sections 4 (a) and 9 of the Immigration Act of 1924, if such alien is otherwise 
admissible under the immigration laws. 


PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The purpose of the bill, as amended, is to provide for the admission 
into the United States of the minor alien child of a citizen of the United 
States as a nonquota immigrant which is the status normally enjoyed 
by the alien minor children of citizens of the United States. The bill 
has been amended in accordance with the suggestion of the Deputy 
Attorney General. 


STATEMENT OF FACTS 


The beneficiary of the bill was born in China on November 22, 1950, 
of a Chinese-born father and a native-born United States citizen of the 
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Chinese race. The citizen mother wishes to return to the United 
States and bring the child with her. 

A letter dated September 5, 1951, to the chairman of the Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary from the Deputy Attorney General with 
reference to the case reads as follows: 


SEPTEMBER 5, 1951. 
Hon. Pat McCarran, 
Chairman, Committee on the Judiciary, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Senator: This is in response to your request for the views of the 
Department of Justice relative to the bill (S. 1911) for the relief of Michael David 
Liu, a minor. 

The bill would provide that, in the administration of the immigration and 
naturalization laws, the provisions of sections 4 (a) and 9 of the Immigration Act 
of 1924, as amended, shall be held to be applicable to Michael David Liu, the 
minor unmarried child of Mrs. Gloria Yuen Liu, a native-born citizen of the 
United States. 

The files of the Immigration and Naturalization Service of this Department 
disclose that the child was born in Hong Kong, China, on November 22, 1950, of 
a Chinese-born father and an American-born mother, both parents being of the 
Chinese race. The child is presently residing with his mother, Gloria Yuen Liu, 
in Hong Kong. According to the child’s uncle, Col. Richard H. Wise, retired, of 
Washington, D. C., the mother desires to return to the United States with her son. 
The child’s parents were married in a civil ceremony in Shanghai, China, and they 
have been separated for the past 2 or 3 months. The father formerly had a 
concession from the Standard Oil Co. at Shanghai, but he and hls wife were 
forced to flee when the Communists took over that city. Colonel Wise further 
stated that the child and his mother are presently being supported by his mother’s 
father, Sam Do Yuen, a former colonel in the Nationalist Government in China. 
The boy has three aunts and two uncles residing in the United States. 

The Chinese racial quota, to which the child is chargeable, is oversubscribed 
for many years and a quota immigration visa is not readily obtainable. Although 
he is a minor, unmarried child of.an American citizen, he is considered under our 
immigration laws as being of the Chinese race, and since he has at least 50-percent 
Chinese blood, he is not entitled, under the act of December 17, 1943, as amended, 
which repealed the Chinese Exclusion Acts, to nonquota status under section 4 (a) 
of the Immigration Act of 1924 and is, therefore, chargeable to the quota for 
persons of the Chinese race. 

Whether, under the circumstances in this case, the general provisions of the 
immigration laws should be waived presents a question of legislative policy con- 
cerning which this Department prefers not to make any recommendation. 

If the bill is to receive favorable consideration it is recommended that the 
following language be substituted for all after the enacting clause: 

“That, notwithstanding the provisions of section 2 of the act of December 
17, 1943, as amended (57 Stat. 601; 60 Stat. 975, 8 U. 8S. C. 212 (a)) Michael 
David Liu, alien minor unmarried son of Mrs. Gloria Yuen Liu, a United States 
citizen, may be admitted to the United States as a nonquota immigrant in accord- 
ance with sections 4 (a) and 9 of the- Immigration Act of 1924, if such alien is 
otherwise admissible under the immigration laws.’’ 

Yours sincerely, 
Peyton Forp, 
Deputy Attorney General. 


Senator Herbert R. O’Conor, the author of the bill, has submitted 
the following information in connection with the bill: 


WasuinctTon, D. C., July 14, 1951. 

Dear SENATOR O’Conor: I appeal through your good offices to the Congress 
of the United States for the relief of Michael David Liu, age 11 months, the alien 
son of my sister, Mrs. Gloria Yuen Liu. She is a naturai-born United States 
citizen. 

I make this urgent request on behalf of my parents, Mr. and Mrs. San Dow 
Yuen; my sisters, Mrs. Gloria Yuen Liu (the infant’s mother), and Mrs. Edna 
Yuen Wang; my brother, Pvt. Jack 8. Yuen (U. 8S. Army); and myself. 

We are, except for my father and my sister Gloria and her baby, all resident in 
the United States. My father and the child are citizens of China while the re- 
mainder of us are natural-born United States citizens. 
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Because of recently amended acts of Congress, Michael does not derive citizen- 
ship solely by virtue of his being the son of a citizen, nor does he possess the right 
to enter the United States in a nonquota status. 

Gloria, herself about 21 years old, has been issued a passport to return to the 
United States, but she has been denied the right to bring her son on the grounds 
that he, being more than 50 percent of Chinese extraction and having been born 
outside the United States, is subject to the quota and immigration restrictions 
imposed on persons of that extraction. 

Faced with this anomalous situation, my sister is understandably quite dis- 
turbed. She has the choice of abandoning the baby or remaining in Hong Kong* 
Like any self-respecting mother, she has chosen to exercise a mother’s natural 
instincts. Thus she remains with the baby in Hong Kong, pending the outcome of 
this appeal. 

My sister has lived her young life in a region plagued by violence and want, 
She has not had the advantages of a normal, peaceful life. It is understandable, 
therefore, that she is determined to provide for her child the peace of mind and 
body which, because of circumstances of the times, she herself has been denied. 

As Gloria’s sister, I find it difficult to discuss this problem in a dispassionate 
and objective way and I ask your indulgence. Iam deeply cognizant and appre- 
ciative of the privilege given myself as an American individual to carry my burden 
to gs ax of your position. 

t is gratifying to know that the great majority of Americans have not been 
subjected to the anguish and fears attending my sister’s life. But it is a fact, I 
believe, that only those who undergo such experiences appreciate in full measure 
the luxury of the peace, comfort, and security that we enjoy in the United States. 

In order that an intelligent appraisal may be made of this situation, I offer 
herewith a brief biographical background of my family. 

Gloria Yuen Liu, Michael’s mother, was born in New York City on May 6, 
1930. Although she has lived much of her life in the Orient, she has been raised 
in an American atmosphere. All of we children, in fact, habitually spoke English 
in our home and have been tutored in the American tradition. 

Much of Gloria’s childhood was spent in retreating with her family from the 
advancing Japanese armies in China during World War II. Following the war 
on ee from the interior of China to Shanghai where the family established 
itself. 

She married in 1949 to Michael Liu whose family had at that time concession 
with Standard Oil Co. in Shanghai. It was in that year that Communist pressure 
on Shanghai became serious. As economic and political conditions deteriorated, 
Gloria fled with her husband in April 1950 to the temporary sanctuary of Hong 
Kong. Her father had already arrived as a refugee in Hong Kong because of his 
well-known anti-Communist activities. 

On November 22, 1950 in Hong Kong, Gloria gave birth to her son. And since 
that time she has endeavored to provide her child with the necessities of life. 
The atmosphere in Hong Kong is, as you well know, charged with fear and dis- 
couragement. Accordingly, my sister has found it increasingly difficult to cope 
with her situation. She and her husband have agreed that the thing they want 
most is to provide for the safety and future of their baby, Michael. Accordingly 
they decided upon the sacrifice of their own separation in order that my sister 
and her baby might return here to the land of her birth. 

It was at this time that Gloria first became aware of the difficulties surrounding 
her son’s entry into the United States. 

Needless to say, should the merits of this case warrant favorable by the Con- 
gress, the child will not become a public charge. As responsible and self-repecting 
people, we jointly and severally guarantee the child’s welfare. 

My mother, born Selma Lillian Regina Rosen, is a natural-born United States 
citizen of Swedish extraction. She went to China in 1935. Then because of bad 
health and Communist activity, she returned to the United States in 1949 bringing 
with her my brother Jack. She now resides at 71-15 Thirty-seventh Avenue, 
Jackson Heights, N. Y. 

My father, Mr. San Dow Yuen, is a native of Shanghai, China. Eager to 
obtain an American education, he came to the United States in 1920 to attend 
Richmond University, Richmond, Va. In 1921 he entered Columbia University 
to study mechanical engineering, and from 1924 to 1928, he attended the Ford 
Institute of Technology, of which he is an honor graduate. While yet a student 
here he married my mother. 

In 1935 he returned to Shanghai to manage the King Chung Engineering Works, 
which he hadinherited. The operations of this business were disrupted in 1937 
by the outbreak of the Sino-Japanese war. 
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Because of his excellent American background, my father was commissioned 
a full colonel inthe Chinese. Nationalist Army and from 1937 until the end of 
hostilities in 1945, he had command of mobile motor maintenance within the Army. 

After the way my father held high executive positions with the Chinese Na- 
tional Rehabilitation and Reconstruction Administration and later, with UNRRA’s 
successor, the Board of Trustees for Rehabilitation Affairs for Shanghai (BOTRA). 
At present he too is a refugee from the Communists. 

My brother, Pvt. Jack Samuel Yuen, U. S. 52120792, was born in New York 
City on February 4,°1929. An intelligent, clear-thinking young lad, he was one 
of 15 soldiers recently selected from among several hundred to attend the Ordnance 
School at Aberdeen Proving Grounds, Md. 

Edna May Yuen Wang was born in Detroit on May 21, 1926. Having received 
her primary education in this country, Edna continued the remainder of her 
education through private tutors. 

From 1945 to 1948 she was continuously employed in clerical and administrative 
capacities, first by the Fourteenth United States Air Force and then by the 
United States Army in China. Her last job with the United States Forces was 
in the Inspector General’s Office, Headquarters, United States Forces, China, 
until where she remained until its deactivation. 

In January 1949 Edna returned to the United States and took up residence 
with my husband, Col. Richard H. Wise and myself. She is presently employed 
by the American Home Economics Association, Washington, D. C. 

I am the eldest child of the family and as such have assumed certain family 
responsibilities in the absence of my father. 

Il was born in New York City, on July 30, 1922, and was educated in the 
elementary schools of New York. Like my sister, I received my secondary 
education through private tutoring. 

From 1944 to 1946 I was emploved in a civil service status with the Fourteenth 
Air Force and later with the Military Advisory Group as a clerk-typist and ad- 
ministrative assistant. 

Thereafter I was emploved as assistant to the managing director of Gen. Claire 
L. Chennault’s Civil Air Transport Corp. for a year until I returned to the United 
States in 1947. 

For my modest contributions during World War II and immediately following 
I was decorated with the Emblem for Meritorious Service and the Emblem for 
Civilian Service. 

In September 1948, Col. Richard H. Wise of the United States Air Force and 
I were married in Washington, D. C. My husband is a graduate of the United 
States Militarv Academy at West Point and has seen 20 years of honorable and 
distinguished service as a rated pilot. 

My family has always lived in the American tradition and have endeavored at 
all times to contribute, however modestly, to the service of our country. 

We appeal most urgently to those humanitarian instinets and traditions, upon 
which our country was founded, for the relief of Michael David Liu to the end 
that he may be brought to this country as soon as possible. 

Trusting that, through your good offices, the Congress will act favorably and 
expeditiously to carry out the ends of justice, I am 

Yours very truly, 
Dorotuy Y. Wisp 
Mrs. Richard H. Wise. 


The committee, after consideration of all the facts in the case, is of 
the opinion that the bill (S. 1911), as amended, should be enacted. 
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